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WHY WOMEN SHOULD HAVE THE BALLOT. 

BY THE LATE GENEBAL JOHN GIBBON, U. S. A. 



I HAVE been seeking for some years a good, sound reason why 
women should not vote, and I have, after diligent search, found 
one, and only one. It is because they are women. There is no 
other, so far as I have yet been able to discover, which rises 
above the frivolous. Various so-called reasons have been urged, 
indeed: women, it is said, are weak, foolish, frivolous, dependent; 
they can't fight ; they have other and more important duties to 
attend to ; they have all the rights they ought to have now ; they 
are protected by men's votes, and so forth , but the real and only 
reason is that they are women. There are men, and plenty of 
them, against whom all the considerations enumerated above, 
except that of sex, can be urged as reasons why they should not 
vote ; but they are never urged against them because they are 
men : that is, they belong to that class which heretofore has had 
the power to say who shall vote. 

Women have life, property, opportunities for pursuit of hap- 
piness, to protect just as men have. Why should they not have 
the same means of guarding these that men have ? The only 
reason is that they had the bad luck to come into the world as fe- 
males, and man got " the drop " on power first. 

Protection by proxy will not hold for a moment. In this 
country no man is willing to admit that his rights can be protected 
by the vote of another. No such doctrine as that has ever been 
admitted here, and men would laugh it to Bcorn even when the 
man whose right to be protected was a black man just emerging 
from an ignorant, degraded servitude. So well was the absurd- 
ity of such a theory recognized that, for their protection, the 
right to vote was placed after the war in the hands of persons, 
many of whom were but little above the brutes, provided always 
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they were fortunate enough to have come into the world 
males. 

Man, in the aggregate, says in his might that certain classes 
of persons shall not vote, and specifies non-citizens, paupers, con- 
victs, idiots, and women ; and these classes are excepted for the 
good of society — all except the women. An idiot, even, might see 
why a pauper and a convict should not vote, and if he is an honest 
idiot he might have a glimmering as to why he himself should 
not ; hut it would puzzle him to tell why a woman should be 
put in the same class with himself, the pauper, and the convict. 
Suffrage, it is said, is not a right. Perhaps it is not; hut, then, 
neither is life, liberty, or the pursuit of happiness — in some places. 
In this country, however, it was solemnly declared over a century 
ago that these are amongst the inalienable rights of mankind, 
bestowed upon them equally by the Creator, and that, to secure 
them, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. No such right had 
ever been more than dreamed of before that, and we have been 
ever since striving to make good the assertions of our forefathers. 
We have succeeded, too, pretty well, considering the difficulties 
in our path, one of which was a four-years' slaughter of our 
brothers to force them to acknowledge the truth of the words of 
our ancestors. 

There are some things not yet made exactly straight, and in 
striving to point out what they are, we are met at the very 
threshold by two pertinent enquiries: (1) Is woman a "per- 
son"? and (2) Is she governed with her "consent"? It is 
scarcely worth while to offer any argument on the first question, 
as probably almost all will acknowledge that she is "a person." 
So far as the second is concerned all must accept it as true that 
she is governed with her consent, just as the other members of 
the class in which she is placed by man are governed with their 
consent, namely, the non-citizen, the pauper, the convict, and 
the idiot. 

An eminent divine recently declared that the old maxim that 
there should be no taxation without representation is utterly 
inapplicable to this question of woman suffrage ; but he failed 
to give any reason, good or bad, for his assertion, although he 
attempted to offer some excuses for it. 

Women who are taxed, he urged, are represented by their 
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relatives, potent influence, by men's sense of justice, chivalry, 
etc. All of which amounts to this : the paupers, the convicts, 
the idiots, and the aliens are represented in the same way, leav- 
ing out the " chivalry," which is a very poor representative with 
a great many people. 

All we have to do to set aside this argument of " representa- 
tion by proxy " is to recall the very many women who have no 
"relatives," " influence," " sense of justice," or "chivalry" to 
represent them. They have to go without even this poor repre- 
sentation, and thus inequality and injustice are perpetuated. It 
is gratifying to know that " women's property " is better pro- 
tected than men's in one State ; but is it true that this protection 
is better in all States, or as good ? As long as this is not so, just 
so long are inequality and injustice maintained in violation of 
our fundamental law. 

A woman being "a person" is a citizen of the United States 
(if born or naturalized in them), by virtue of the amendments 
which abolished human slavery in this country; and by the same 
amendments every "citizen" is entitled to all privileges and 
immunities under the law and to its equal protection. 

If women have progressed towards an approach to the equal 
protection of the laws, it has been due more to the progress of 
human affairs in this century than to any thing else ; and it is 
possible that much of this progress has been due to the influence 
of women in rectifying a state of affairs which would not origin- 
ally have existed if women had been represented by their own 
votes, instead of being represented by man's "chivalry," etc. 
Eepresentative " chivalry " may do very well for those fortunate 
enough to possess it, but if all could appeal to it with confidence 
and security there would no longer be any need for whipping- 
posts as a punishment for wife beating. This progress in pub- 
lic sentiment has wiped from the statute books of some of the 
States laws which were a disgrace to the age ; and which would 
never have been there could women have applied in time an 
ounce of prevention. 

Having demonstrated, as I think, the woman's clear right 
constitutionally to the ballot, it may be well to note some of the 
evils which, in man's imagination, are going to follow the grant- 
ing of this right. 

To my mind one of the funniest of these apprehensions is the 
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possibility of man's being " jostled," or -woman's being insulted, 
at the polls. Are men jostled at the church door, at the theatre 
entrance, or at the ticket office ? Or are women insulted there ? 
Is there any more chance of jostling or insulting at the polls 
than at any of these places ? On the contrary, are not the 
chances less at the polls than anywhere else ? I refer now, of 
course, to this country alone. How long would it take an Ameri- 
can public to discover that a woman with temerity enough to 
"jostle" a man, or a man foolish enough to insult a woman there, 
was grossly outraging the highest prerogative of American citi- 
zenship ? 

All sympathy bestowed upon women who may be told they 
must vote, and all talk about how very difficult it would be in 
this case " to make the horse drink," are entirely wasted. We 
do not tell even men in this country : " You must vote." It is 
made their privilege to exercise the right of franchise. All true 
Americans then look upon this right as a duty which they per- 
form with greater or less conscientiousness. Nearly all others are 
drawn to the polls by the wiles of the politician who needs the 
votes, or by the wealth of the rich who crave office and influence. 
It needs no very close study of human nature to predict which, 
under such circumstances, will perform most faithfully the patri- 
otic duty, the woman or the man. If the woman does not come 
out ahead in that race, she will fall short of the just expectations 
of mankind, and belie her past history. The trouble with her 
now is that she does not clearly see what her duty demands. She 
occupies the position of a child who does not want to take medi- 
cine which will do her good, because it looks bad or tastes bad, 
and man is doing everything in his power to confirm her in the 
notion that her instincts and prejudices are well founded. She 
does not know what a power for good this ballot is. She has 
been so well taken care of in this country that she cannot imagine 
herself any better off, and is perfectly willing to think that this 
state of things will last forever, and that no retrogression is 
possible. If you invite attention to the fact of the large number 
of ignorant votes which go towards creating the law-making 
power under which she lives, her only thought apparently is the 
dread of coming in contact with the dirty, ignorant casters of 
those votes when she may be called upon to go to the polls; and 
in this thought she is industriously encouraged by political man, 
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who does not desire to increase a class of votes which he may not 
be able to influence, and knows he cannot buy. 

What the result would be is not quite so much a matter of con- 
jecture as the Bishop of Albany appears to think, for the problem 
of woman suffrage has already been partially solved, and the so- 
lution is growing in strength day by day, as the conviction be- 
comes forced on the community where the experiment is in proc- 
ess of trial, that the ballot in the hands of woman, so far from 
being an evil, is a positive blessing. The fear, in those commu- 
nities, that a few thousand votes deposited by fallen women can 
hold the balance of power in an election against the many, many 
more thousands of women who are alive to the full importance of 
the franchise privilege, is no longer felt. Such fears need no 
longer excite the apprehensions of theorists carried away by the 
" enormous and awful probability of a vote that might turn the 
tide of an election, purchasable by the highest bidder." Let those 
who entertain such apprehensions rest easy. The man who 
should win his election by the purchase of such a vote would be 
speedily relegated to the walks of private life by the votes of 
women whose duty it would then be doubly strong to cast them. 
It is rather dangerous and illogical to draw a conclusion " through 
an imaginary premise," and that is exactly the pit I fear the 
Bishop of Albany fell into when he declared it to be a fact 
"that to multiply suffrage means to multiply every kind of vote 
by two." Such is not the fact. Experience in woman suffrage 
does not show it. Our knowledge of woman nature tends to prove 
directly the reverse. 

There is, it may safely be asserted, no one question in which 
women have a greater interest than that governing the sale of 
liquor. In the abuse of liquor no class in the world suffers as do 
women. Will it be contended by any one conversant with the 
facts that if woman is given the ballot each " kind of vote " on this 
question would be simply multiplied " by two " ? Does not our 
knowledge on the subject lead us to directly the opposite conclu- 
sion ? Some years ago a crusade was started in a section of this 
country, by wpmen, against liquor selling. They could not use 
the ballot in the question, for they did not possess it, and the 
men voters who (mis)represented them did not agree with them 
in their views. They therefore adopted a novel plan and pro- 
ceeded to organize a campaign of prayer against the evil. 
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Did it succeed ? No. Every kind of ridicule was thrown 
upon the scheme, and the touching appeals to the Lord of Hosts 
were met by jeers, hootings, and derision. 

Passing through a Western town at the time, I witnessed a 
sight which went far towards convincing me of the justice of the 
cause of woman suffrage. Near the depot where the train stopped 
I was startled at the sight of a group of women quietly kneeling 
in front of a liquor saloon, and evidently engaged in offering up 
a prayer in accordance with the resolutions they had formed to 
try and abate a nuisance which directly affected them, their 
husbands, brothers, and sons. 

Perhaps they ought not to have been there. Perhaps that 
was not the way to bring about a reform. But it was the way 
they had concluded to try, and their method was entitled to a 
decent respect, even if none was felt by their chivalric represent- 
atives for the Power to whom their appeal was made. 

The scene was a singular and novel one : the group of silent 
kneeling women ; the lounging liquor-dealers looking on placidly 
from the doors and windows, and the crowd of men and boys 
gazing on. Suddenly the silence was broken by the sound of 
music approaching, and in a few moments a brass band, surrounded 
by a noisy rabble of boys, came sweeping round the corner of the 
street, halting close to the kneeling women. The band continued to 
play a loud, rollicking air, which drowned every other sound, as 
our train pulled out of the station. 

The band, I presume, had a right to be in the street. It had 
a right also to play 

" We'll never get drunk any more," 

or any other roistering tune its leader chose. But the outrage 
was none the less a great one, and one which never could or 
would have been perpetrated if these kneeling women and their 
sisters had possessed the right of franchise. Surely it will not 
be claimed by anybody that this is a case where chivalric repre- 
sentation would be of any service, or where, if the ballot were 
given to women, the prohibition or temperance vote would be 
simply multiplied " by two. " 

In this matter of the franchise, if justice is the aim, why 
should we bestow the ballot upon ignorance and deny it to intelli- 
gence? Why bestow it upon one who, in this nineteenth 
century, proclaims, in the face of all evidence to the contrary, 
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that the sun revolves about the earth, because he is a man, and 
refuse it to one whose burning words in the cause of freedom have 
been translated into every living language on the face of the earth, 
because she is a woman f 

When the war closed, many millions of men and women were 
made free. In order to enable them to protect their freedom, it 
was deemed necessary to place the ballot in the hands of the free- 
mew. It did not apparently matter so much about the women ; 
because, it is presumed, it was thought they could protect them- 
selves or could lean upon the chivalry of the men. With all the 
power of the United States to back up the government, the black 
man had still for his protection to be endowed with the ballot. 
The women could get along without it, because they were women. 
The only qualifications were that the voter should be of age — and 
a man. It would have been well to add another qualification — 
that he should be able to read and write. 

The next time we extend the suffrage it is to be hoped we 
will not repeat the same mistake, but bestow on women who can 
read and write the right to cast a ballot. Once in possession of 
the franchise, it would be strange, indeed, if she did not make a 
better use of it than ignorance and degradation have ever succeeded 
in doing. 

That the day for the enfranchisement of women in this coun- 
try is coming cannot be doubted by any one capable of reading 
the very apparent signs which have been shown for some years 
past. One of the most remarkable of these signs is the desperate 
struggle those opposed to woman suffrage are making to prevent 
its accomplishment. Desperate struggles are not made against 
attacks less formidable and persistent than those which have been 
waged so long in favor of placing woman on the same legal level 
with man, by putting in her hand the only weapon competent for 
her protection. These attacks in favor of the right of 
franchise have been varied in their success, but as a whole the ad- 
vance has been marked and such as to excite the apprehension of 
the opponents of the measure, who are driven to forecast all sorts 
of imaginary evils as sure to follow the inauguration of this new 
and " untried" system of voting. 

John Gibbon, 
vol. clxiii. — no. 476. 1 



